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ABSTRACT 

The Generic Baccalaureate Nursing Data Project, which 
expanded the national database on nursing education, is described. 
Over a 3-year period six national surveys of deans and senior nursing 
students were conducted to collect data in areas incliiding 
recruitment, system interrelationships (institutional, community, 
and/or clinical agencies), student development, career plans, and 
student transition into clinical practice. A total of 465 deans* 
questionnaires and 2,336 students* questionnaires were assessed. 
Information was obtained on baccalaureate enrollment trends and 
enrollments influences, nursing program budget and support services, 
faculty development and workload determinants, and collaborative 
arrangements between nursing programs and clinical agencies. Prior to 
graduation, student data reflected considerable satisfaction with 
students' nursing and nonnursing coursework. The majority reported 
growth and development in all general end nursing academic areas. 
Graduate surveys of the same students studied factors influencing 
their choice of jobs, satisfaction with job-related factors, 
involvement in patient care decisions, and the impact of 
cost-containment measures on nursing practice. Most students were 
employed in hospitals and indicated that they felt adequately 
prepared for assuming their first nursing position. (Author/5W) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Generic Baccalaureate Nursing Data Project (GBNDP) , funded in 
1983 by the Division of Nursing-HRSAr DHHS. (1DU1023072-04) 
expands the national data base on nursing education. Over a 
three year periodr six national surveys of deans and senior 
nursing students were conducted to collect data in areas 
including recruitment, system interrelationships (institutional, 
community, and/or clinical agencies), student development, career 
plans, and student transition into clinical practice. 

A total of 465 deans* questionnaires and 2,336 students' 
questionnaires were processed and analyzed. Findings included 
data on baccalaureate enrollment trends and factors influencing 
enrollment levels, budget and support services for nursing 
programs, faculty development and workload determinants, and 
collaborative arrangements between nursing programs and clinical 
agencies. Prior to graduation, student data reflected 
considerable satisfaction with their nursing and nonnursing 
course work. The majority reported growth and development in all 
general and nursing academic areas. After graduation, these same 
students were surveyed to ascertain factors influencing their 
choice of jobs, satisfaction with job-related factors, 
involvement in patient care decisions, and the impact of 
cost-containment measures on nursing practice. Host students 
were employed in hospitals end indicated that they felt 
adequately prepared for assuming their first nursing position. 
Complete reports of findings may be found in AACN*s Journal of 
Professional Nursing during 1985 and spring 1986. 

In June 1986, a proposal to extend the project for two years to 
specifically include and examine RN/BSN preparation was recently 
approved for funding by the Division of Nursing. Project data 
will be available to the nursing community at large. 
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I. AininsiBiffiiv^^kn^^ iMFCi9»nai no assist roniRB budgeeseot ebcisions 

IN lAnaMMiN^aBSIICINB SEDDBIT ENRIUHir USD MDRSINS SDEB:.Y 

To nonitor student enrollinerxt trends in 1983 and 1984, deans participating 
in the project were asked to provide demographic information on the nunber of new 
generic students adnitted to their nursing programs and factors that influenced 
tiieir ^irolln^xt lev^el. Ohe data collected included: 

A. lAnber of new generic students 

B. Selected factors influencing enrollment 

PocxL of qualified applicants 
Recruitmait efforts (see Section II) 
Ai^aHability of clinical facilities 
Recruitment r turnover r assignment and 

professional development of nursing faculty 
Fiscal si:{:port for schools of nursing 
Adequacy of support services 

C. Selected trends inipacting on nursing curriculum 

Prospective Payment S/stans for Health Care (DBGs) 
Aging population 
O^uter technology 



A. Nunber of New Generic Students 

In 1983, deans of participating schools (n » 220) reported a mean of 92 and 
a median of 76 new generic students adooitted to nursing progranus. OMenty^three 
per cent reported the enrollment nunber was smaller than in the fall of 1982 , 40 
per cent reported that it was almost the same, and 36 per cent that it was 
larger. An analysis of factors influencing each enrollment level was surveyed. 

Cf those whose adnission of generic students was smaller, about one-half 
indicated that they had difficulty filling the dass; others indicated financial 
or budgetary reasons, lack of financial aid, and procedural changes in timing of 
entry. No predominant reason for difficulty in filling the dass emerged. Among 
the most frequent reasons given were rise In college costs, lack of scholarships 
and loans, competition with other college majors and other kinds of nursing 
programs, and a decrease in the nunber of hi^ school graduates. 

For those with approximately the same enrollment level as in the fall cf 
1982, many deans indicated that steac^ state enrollment patterns within the 
institution guided them in choosing the number of students enrolled. Others 
cited llndted numbers cf clinical facilities as well as fiscal reasons. Of 
tliose whose adnlsslon of generic students was smaller, about one-half deans 
indicated that they had difficulty filling the dass; otliers Indicated financial 
or budgetary reasons, lack of financial aid, and procedural changes in tijning of 
entry. 

When the enrdlment level in 1983 was larger than in 1962, deans hi^ilic^ted 
three factors that mey hseie contributed to this change. The factors were 
improved reputation of the institution and nursing program, intensive recruitment 
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efforts, and increase in positive pufciicity within the institution about the 
nursing program, in addition, sane enrollinents increased because tte program was 
new and increased enrollment was planned as part of the phasing in process. 

In the 1984 Deans' Survey, canparison of data on new generic student 
enrollment for periods 1982, 1983, and 1984 showed that more deans reported 
mailer enrollments (31 per cent) in 1983 than the^ did in 1982 ( 23 per cent) . 
In additicxi, feuec deans reported larger enrollments in 1984 (22 per cent) than 
in 1983 (36 per cent) . It is not clear whether these trends represent a move to 
greater part-time enrollment status, an actual drop in full-time enrollments, 
or differences caused fcy numbers of schools reporting data in the two surv^s. 

B. Selected Eachors Tnflugncina Enroll ment 

Factors believed ty deans (n = 246) to influence the 1984 school enrollment 
le >I of new generic baccalaureate students are listed in T^e 1. 



Table 1 Factors Believed bf Deans to influence Schools' 
1984 Enrollment Levels of New Generic 
Baccalaureate Students (n = 246) 







% of 


Eachorfa^ 


_n_ 


Totgl 


Pool of qualified applicants 


135 


54.9% 


Recruitment efforts 


101 


41.1% 


A/ailability of clinical facilities 


97 


39.4% 


A/ailability of nursing faculty 


96 


39.0% 


SchocQ. or institution policy in regard to 


85 


34.5% 


enrollment level 






A/aUability of scholarships/financial 


84 


34.1% 


aid to students 






A/ailability of space in school 


68 


27.6% 


Fiscal support of institution 


61 


24.8% 


A/edlability of support services 


36 


14.6% 


New program with goal to expand 


20 


8.1% 



More specific data will be discussed below regarding the following factors 
influencing enrollroent: pool of qualified applicants, recruitment efforts, 
availabili^ of clinical facilities, availability of nursing faculty, fiscal 
Bupgoit for schools, and adequacy of si^port services. 

Pool of nlla^^f^ed Acplioants 

In 1983, most schools (94 per cent) used the same adnission standards as in 
fall 1982. Respondents' comparisons of the quality of new generic students 
adnitted in fall 1983 to those admitted in 1982 showed that 60 per cent of the 
responding deans indicated that there were no marked differences, 31 per cent of 
the deans reported more hi^ achievers, and 7 per cent of the schools accepted 
more borderline admissions, proximately 3 per cent of the 220 responding deans 
did not report on these con^riaons. 
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Recruitment Efforts fsee Secfaion 11) 



Information regarding effectiveness of recruitment strategies empLcyed by 
deans is reported in Section II. 



Avanahiiity and Use nf qiniml Settings 

In the 1984 Deans' Survey, respondents reported on the types of clinical 
settings that were available and used for their baccalaureate nursing program 
clinical experiences. As can be seen in Table 2, irt-patient hospital settings 
still predominate with o^er 84 per cent of the respondents reporting availability 
and use of nedLcal-surgical, obstetrics, pediatric, and ps/chiatric hospital 
settings. Respondents (n » 243) reported that these clinical areas were 
available. However, when asked to specifically describe an/ clinical areas in 
which they were having difficulty in acquiring placements, 85 deans cited 
in-patient pediatrics, and 31 deans cited irt-patient obstetrics. 

An analysis of nonhospital settings in Table 2 revealed that the three 
primary areas available and used were: health departments (82.5 per cent), 
nursing hemes (81.3 per cent) and home care settings (78.5 per cent), l^n/ other 
nonhospital settings were said to be available but not used at this time. 
a!he table did not include industrial health settings, senior citizen centers, or 
day care centers that were listed ty individual deans under "other" category on 
the survey. 

Ihe most frequently cited reasons for difficulty in obtaining clinical 
placements were competition between nursing programs for the same clinical 
unitVagencies, reduced inpatient census in hospitals, some agency restrictiois 
CXI student clinical e:q)eriences, and the geographical location of the nursing 
program. 

When asked how they countered difficulties in acquiring quality clinical 
placements, most deans said they varied the clinical schedule using evening 
hours. An additional strategy employed was using more nontraditional settings 
such as clinics, HM3s, surgery centers, retirement centers, anchor day care 
centers. Seme deans reported lcx>king at sudi options as weekend and sunmer 
dinicals. In seme geographical areas, schools reported forming consortiums to 
conserve and consolidate the limited dinioal resources. In sunmary, these 
strategies reflect greater flexibility, cooperation, and creativity of deans in 
meeting the challenges of providing meaninc^ul clinical e}^riences. 
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findlngi ar« oonalftcnt with thoae o£ Sorensen, et al.l in their 8tu<^ of faculty 
nobility in baocAlaurtat* and hi^ec dagree nursing pcogranus in Researdi I and II 
wivtrutiM. 

oe th« dMUM survf^adf 56 per cent indioated they had difficulty recruiting 
and retaining highly qualified faculty to teach in their baccalaureate progrsnus. 
Schools in the Midirest and West reported more difficulty than those in other 
regions of the country. 

Sons additional faculty issues were esqplored, e.g. f cross-assignment of 
doctocally prepared faculty to teach on both baccalaureate and graduate program 
ImftiB, requirmnts of dinioal agencies that faculty meet standards in order to 
supervise sbudtnt clinical eiqperienoe at their facili^, calculation of 
researd^scholarAip tine into the workload formula for faculty assignments, and 
nethods used to support faculty professional development. 

Borty per cent (n ■ 94) of the 234 re^ndents reported having only 
baccalaureate proorans, so the/ did not cross-assign facul^. QC those schools 
that reported having both baccalaureate and graduate programs (n ■ 140) , 82 per 
cent reported cross-assigning facul^. QC the 115 schools that cross-assigned, 
all respondents indioatsd that it was done to match o^rtise to nursing program 
needs, 83 per cent cros»*assigned to promote oohesiveness between faculty in 
undergradiate and graduate programs, and 60 per cent cross-assigned to equalize 
teaching/dinical/research workloads between levds. 

Just over one-half (57 per cent) of the deans reported that nursing service 
agencies require faculty teach clinical courses to meet particular standards 
before they can siqpervise student dinioal eiqperienoes. Eigity-three per cent of 
these schods reported that agencies required that faculty con^ete a formal 
orientation to the facility induding work e^rieice on the nursing unit 
to which students wodd be assigned. Cardiopdmonajy resuscitation certification 
was the second most commonly required standard. Infrequently, agencies required 
a minlnim nunber of hours of dinicd practice in a specialty area or a minlman 
number of continuing education uiits in nursing to be updated yearly. What is 
not known is how long these requlreonents have existed, which agencies required 
than, or whether new requiremoit are being demanded. 

QC the schods in the stud/, 47 per cent reported calcdating research 
scfadarddp time into the workload f ormda for faculty assignments, ohere were 
significant differences ky type of nursing school with indusion of research 
scfadardiip time predominating in academic health centers (64 per cent) and 51 
per cent in universities versus 28 per cent in four year colleges ( 2[2, n = 
230] -13.2 P-.001). Ihete dso were si^iif leant differences according to 
institutional type with 57 per cent of private secular, 52 per cent of public, 
and only 33 per cent of private rdigious schods cdcdating research/ 
schdarcbip time into their workload formula ( 2[2, n « 232] = 7.4, p=.024) . 



^ Sorenson, G.E. Van Ort, S.R., Wielnstein A.C: Faculty mobility in 
baccdaureate and higher degree nursing progrenis in Besearch I and 
II miversities. Journal of Prafcsalonal Muraing 1:138-44, 1985. 
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Table 3 lists methods enpLoyed ky deans to si^rt professional develonnent 
q£ their faculty. 



Table 3 1984 Deans' Report on the Methods to Support 
Faculty Professional Developnent (n = 246) 









Q"HPP^^ Metnoaisi 


n 










ac importanc nursing meetinQS/oonierenoes 






uuj.mg year 
Ttoc^dngAxLlnical assignments adjusted to 






163 


66% 


cKAXiiiuLiuclue speciqi cLLxmccu. pracucef 






research, or educational needs 






Provision of one day per week for research. 


120 


49% 


writing, meetings 






Tuition remission provided for dDCtoral or post- 


84 


34% 


doctoral courses/seminars 






Provide tiroe/day during work week for independent 


79 


32% 


faculty clinical practice 






Workload is less one semester/quarter of academic 


52 


21% 


year to provide time for professional developnent 







Fiscal Support for Schools 

Recently, some colleges and universities have been operating under financial 
stress. Put within the context of the parent institution's financial status, 
most deans (65 per cent) in 1984 believed their baccalaureate nursing progranis 
were adequately funded, 13 per cent stated that th^ were well funded and 22 per 
cent said that the/ were inadequately funded. Cf the inadequately funded 
schools, 69 per cent were in public institutions, 11 per cent were in private 
secular and 20 per cent were in private religious institutions. Ohe well-funded 
schools were mostly in private religious institutiois (47 per cent) versus public 
(37 per cent) and private secular (15 per cent) n = 244] = 10.32, 

p=.035) . 

Sixty-eight per cent cf the deans thought that their generic baccalaureate 
programs were receiving funds equivalent to other similarly sized prograns within 
their universities, 26 per cent thought that their programs were given higher 
priority, and 6 per cent thouc^t that the/ were being given lower priority than 
were other similarly sized programs. Deans in four-year colleges were more 
likely to feel that nursing received hi^ priority (four-year colleges, 43 per 
cent; university, 21 per cent; academic health center, 16 per cent) (X2[ n = 
235] = 13.3, p=.01). 
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Adequacy of Si^Q^t Services 



Data on the adequacy of support services are shewn in Tabde A. OSie only 
differences among schools occurred with clerical Bugport, which was perceived as 
more adequate in private than in public institutions {JL^[A, n = 244] = 22. dB, 
p>.001). i^pproxlmately 70 per cent of the deans perceived that support services 
were adequate or more than adequate in all areas except computer services. 
Forty-three per cent of the deans ratea computer services less than adequate. 

Table 4 1984 Deans' Perceptions of Adequacy of 
Support Services for Schools of Nursing 



Service fs^ 

Audlor^isual equipment 
Mnlnistratlve/faculty 

office space 
Library 

Meeting/conference 

rocnt space 
Qassroon i^ce 
Ocnputer services 
Qerical si^sport 



Ifvel of 



More than 
Adequate 


Adeauate 


Less than 
Adeauate 


% of 




% of 




% of 


JH_ Total 




Ttotal 






71 28.9% 


144 


58.5% 


29 


11.8% 


61 24.8% 


122 


49.6% 


61 


24.8% 


61 24.8% 


143 


58.1% 


40 


16.3% 


51 20.7% 


125 


50.8% 


68 


27.6% 


43 17.5% 


135 


54.9% 


65 


26.4% 


32 13.3% 


105 


42.7% 


103 


41.9% 


30 12.1% 


142 


57.7% 


72 


29.3% 



Note: n = 246; In all categories there was some missing data 



C. Selected Trends Tirflpachlng on Nursing Curr j ail urn 

(Slanging health needs, ad^ces In the science and practice of nursing and 
evolving economic and political circumstances can precipitate alterations In 
curriculunu 

Ttie majority of deans indicated that the following trends could likely 
Influence curriculun planning and preparation of the professional nurse during 
the next ten years. Ohe most Important trends were: more nursing care provided 
through HMDs, ambulatory centers, surgical centers and hone care rather than 
hospitals (98 per cent) ; greater pro-active nursing Involvement In 
healthrcare-policy making (85 per cent) ; nurses role In health education of 
oonsuDoers (87 per cent); an increased nunnber of Independent nurse practitioners 
(60 per cent) ; and the developnnent and impLementatlon of stress management 
programfi/oenters nurses (48 per cent). 

^ee areas of £fpecial Interest and concern that may be ln^ctlng on nursing 
programs were Identified ty the Advisory Ooranlttee as in^ortant for current 
monitoring: prospective payment s/stems for health care (DRSs) , aging population, 
and ccnputer tedmology. 



Prospective Payment Systemg for Health Care fPRGs^ 



Seventy-one per cent of the deans indicated that prospective papnent systenns 
were influencing their nursing programs especially in the Western and Mid/estern 
regions (X^13, n = 243) = 10.6, p».014). Deans" perceptions of how DRGs have 
influenced their nursing progranns are reported in Table 5. 

Table 5 1984 Deans" Perceptions of the Influence 
of Prospective Payment S/stenns (DR3s) 
on Oheir Nursing Program (n = 174) 



Influence ffll 

Increased emphasis on home car^community 

clinical experiences 
Increased emphasis on political/economic/legal 

issues in the nursing curricidum 
Necessitated changes ir clinical placements 

anchor clinical hours 
Increased collaboration with nursing service 

agencies to better prepare nurses in caring 

for patients with shorter length of stays 
Instituted instruction for faculty and 

students to better prepare them for confronting 

ethical/economic issues associated with health 

care cost containment 
Entasis on the development of critical nursing 

skills for patient care in coinnunity settings 

(ventilator care, chemotherapy administration 

etc.) 

Need for faculty to be more directly involved 
in clinical practice to enhance their under^ 
standing of the implications of health care 
economics on quality of nursing care 

Alteration in clinical requirements; e.g., 
abbreviated nursing care plans and focus on 
discharge planning 

Use of more simulated clinical activities as 
the in-patient hospital population decreased 



n. 


% of 

Total 


133 


76% 


103 


59% 


94 


54% 


73 


42% 


73 


42% 


64 


37% 


51 


29% 


32 


18% 


21 


12% 



Note: Analysis included only deans who indicated DECS 
influence on their programs. 

A follow-ip questionnaire was sent to the 1984 senior student participants 
one year after graduation in May 1985 (1984 f ollow-i?) respondents) . They were 
asked if ERSs were having an influence on nursing at their place of entplq/ment. 
Respondents indicated that the increase in referrals for hone and long-tem care 
was the predmLnant influence (61 per cent) . This was consistent with the 1984 
deans' responses which stated that the most frequent change in curricula was 
increased emphasis on hone care and ccnrmunity clinical experiences (76 per 
cent) . 
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Several respondents did not answer the question because the/ worked in 
facilities that were exempt frcm prospective pepient plans. See TaiHe 6 for the 
1984 follow-up respondents* perceptions of the influences of ERSs on nursing 
practice. 

Table 6 1984 Follcw-Up Respondents* Perceptions of 

the Influence of Prospective Payment Sy'stenis 
(DEGs) on Nursing Practice at Oheir HLace of 
Boaployinent (n » 432) 







% of 


Influence fa) 


_IL. 


Tbtal 


Increase in referrals for hone care and 


261 


60.6% 


long term care 






Increase in discharge planning 


224 


52.0% 


Readnission of patients who were discharged 


201 


46.6% 


too early 






dosing of units due to decreased patient 


190 


44.1% 


census 






Increased entptieisis on health pconiction 


175 


40.6% 


progrons 






Reduction in full-time RN staff 


156 


36.2% 


Reduction in non-EN staff 


154 


35.7% 


Increased census at hone care or long 


129 


29.9% 


term care facilities 






Need for continuing education in political. 


126 


29.2% 


economic, legal, ethical fields 






Increased need for nurses' political 


104 


24.1% 


in^olveroent or participation in profession 






organizations to influence health care 






pdicy 







Aging Population 



Ninety^one per cent of the responding deans indicated that gerontological 
nursing was included in their baccalaureate curricula, with an ad(3iti(^ial 5 per 
cent indicating its inclusion was being planne<V<3eveLoped. C£ those including 
gerontological content, 93 per cent integrated the content within required 
undergraduate nursing courses, 36 per cent included the content in undergraduate 
elective courses, and 25 per cent had it in a multi-disciplinary course within 
the institution. Some schools tau^t the content in naiy courses. 

Hie four major contributing factors that deans believed influenced teaching 
gerontologicdl nursing were: shift in general population to/ard more elderly 
(95 per cent) , availability of nursing homes and geriatric day care centers 
for clinical e^riences (64 per cent) , increase in employment opportunities 
for geriatric-prepared KNs (52 per cent) , and reconiDendations of state/national 
professional nursing organizations (33 per cent). Eleven per cent of the deans 
reported that gercnitological content in the curricula was mandated b{ their state 
legislature an^/or boards of nursing. 
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Ihe gerontological nursing content mic^t be taught ky a faculty meniber with 
gerontdog/ specialty (63 per cent) , a faculty meniber without gerontology 
specialty (61 per oent)r a gerontdogy^pcepared clinical nurse specialist (19 per 
cent) r an4/or multi-disciplinary team (14 per cent) . Maiy deans checked more 
than one choice. 

Qomputer Ttechnology 

Oonputer technology is growing vejy rapidly in schools of nursing. Schools 
are purchasing more software and equipment to esqpand their application beyond 
adninistrative use to faculty and student use. Ohe following data were collected 
in surveys adndnistered between November 1983 and Hay 1985 to dDcument the 
current conputer application in schools of nursing. 

- Use of Computers in Nursing Schools as Reported by Deans in November 
1983 (n « 218) 

- Assesaooent of Computer Skill Level by Senior Nursing Students in 
February 1984 (n « 749) 

- Adequacy of Computer Services Reported ty Deans of Nursing Schools 
in November 1984 (n « 246) 

- Use of Computers in their Nursing Practice as Reported by 1984 
Follow-Up Respondents in Hay 1985 (n = 432) 



Use of Computers in Nursing Schools as Reported by Deans in November 1983 

Table 7 1983 Deans* Report on Application 

of Computers in Baccalaureate 
Nursing Programs (n = 218) 







% ot 


A^pLlcatLon^s) 






Nursing adninlstxation 






Student Infoxmation/recrultment 


84 


38.5% 


Budget planning 


53 


24.4% 


Faculty information/tenure 


40 


18.4% 


Faculty teaching assignments 


23 


10.6% 


Nursing faculty siqpport 






Faculty research 


123 


56.5% 


Faculty developnent 


67 


30.8% 


Developnent of software for 


57 


26.1% 


Gonputer Assisted Instruction 






Nursing student application 


49 


22.4% 


OUrrenedial work 


32 


14.7% 


Batient care 


16 


7.4% 


Student clinical placements 


13 


5.9% 


Student clinical rotations 


10 


4.6% 


Off-canpus programs 
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As can be seen in Table 7, in 1983 computers were primarily used £or 
faculty research, student information-recruitment, and faculty development. 
Little application was made to curricula or clinical areas* When computers 
were used, application primarily involved canputer assisted instruction labs. 

Assesanent of Oomputer Skills Senior Nursing Students in February 1984 

In February 1984 only 9 per cent of the senior students sampled reported 
that they felt sldlled in using computers and were satisfied with the computer 
services in their nursing program. FOrty-one per cent (n « 309) said they 
were minimally skilled and 47 per cent (n » 356} felt that the/ were not 
skilled. Ohose students vrtK) did have sane ccn^uter skills reported aoqulLxr.g 
their knowledge/skills fran the computer training sources listed in Table 8« 



i:!able 8 1984 Senior Students* Report on Their 



Sources of Osinputer O^ainlng 


(n = 749) 






% of 


Training Souroefs^ 




letal 


On the job training 


156 


20.8% 


Cburse(s) in college/university but 


124 


16.6% 


outside sdiod of nursing 






SeQ.f- instruction 


95 


12.7% 


Other: hi^ school rfrien^/family 


72 


9.6% 


Course (s) in school of nursing 


53 


7.1% 



Adequacy of Ocmputer Services By Nursing Deans in November 1984 



By 1984 , 69 per cent of nursing schools indicated they had cc^nputer 
services* When asked to describe the adequacy of theix computer services in 
general, 137 deans (56 per cent) said services were adequate while 103 deans 
(42 per cent) said services were less than adequate and 6 deans (2 per cent) did 
not respond. 

Use of Oomputers in Iheir NUrsing Practice l:y 1984 Follow-Up Respondents 

Almost 50 per cent of the 1984 follow-up respondents (n = 203) Indicated 
that they use computers in their nursing practice. Table 9 reflects some of the 
ar^s in which computers are used. QVent^eic^ nurses (6 .5 per cent) reported 
that their nursing progra s prepared them to use computers, vMle another 
fort^five (10.4 per cent) indicated the/ received limited preparation, and the 
remaining 130 respondents (83.1 per cent) were not trained their schools to 
use computers. Ihe deans' and students* survey data indicate that the need for 
oomputer skills and the informatics of computer technology are becoming a 
necessity for clinical practice, therefore, it is likely the statistics in 
these surveys will be changing rapidly In the near future as computer Informatics 
receives greater emphasis jji nuri^g curriculum. 
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Table 9 1984 Fdllo^Up Respondents* Report on the Use 
of Ooroputers in Nursing Practice (n g 203) 







% of 






Total 


Qinlcal agency data base for ancillary 


178 


87.7% 


oeparunencSf e* g* f fnaunacyf xavf oenurax 












Qinlcal agency computerized monitoring 


84 


41.4% 


s/stem(s), e.g., cardiac, herood/namics 
monitoring 










Recording patient Information, e.g.. 


58 


28.6% 


charting, history taking 
Oomputerlzed Care Elan 






28 


13.8% 


Qinlcal agency information retrieval 


25 


12.3% 


s/stem 
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In£o£niatlcm collected regarding recruitment efforts and other methods used 
to maintair/ehhance enrollinent le\^els specifically addresf : A) effectiveness of 
recruitment strategies emplcyed by deans in 1983, B) age rdi:ge of new generic 
students entering baccalaureate programs in 1984, and C) 1984 senior students' 
reasons and the time period for choosing a baccalaureate program. 

A. Effectivenesfi of Recrultanent Strategies Bnnplcyed 

Ninety per cent (n = 200) of the deans responding in 1983, reported that the 
parent college/university maintained a central office with responsibility for 
recruitment, usually titled Adndssions Office or Student Affairs Office. Only 
67.7 per cent of these respondents found that this office addressed their 
school's needs, with 21 per cent indicating that it did not, and 11 per cent not 
responding. Hie problem cited most often was that people outside nursing do not 
understand the modem nursing profession. Also, these central offices generally 
focused on recruitment of hi^ schooL students with little attention on transfer 
or older students with second degrees. Hary schools reported doing their own 
recruitment or always si^enenting the central office's undertakings. Most 
schools did not report enplcying nurse recruiters or having a f ozmal recruitinent 
program but did utilize students and faculty as sources of information at hi^ 
schod activities, college fairs, and meetings of student groups. 

Table 10 provides descriptions of use and perceived effectiveness of 
recruitment methods emplcyed by deans in 1983. Providing brochures, nei/sletters 
and bulletins; participating in open houses, career days, health fairs, and local 
ccnmunity events; and maintaining relationships with hi^ school counselors and 
nursing practice personnel were used and rated "Very Effective" or "Effective" by 
more than half the respondents. Radio and television spots or posters and 
structured use of alunni, the National Student Nurses* Association, school nurses 
or marketing firms were not coninonly used most respondents. Other recruitinent 
strategies reported by individual deans included invitations t:o applicants to 
visit the campus, rapid follow-up to inquiries and appointments for advising, and 
collaboration with other colleges of nursing in recruitment. Sane institutions 
reported use of bunper stickers, videotapes, poster contests, personal letters, 
visits t:o junior colleges, contact with college transfer advisors, and newspaper 
ads. 

B. Age Range c£ New Generic Students Entering Prngramg In 1984 

Age ranges of new generic students as reported ky deans in 1984 were as 
follows: 17-21 years old, 60.7 per cent; 22-30 years old, 27.6 per cent; 31-39 
years old, 8.6 per cent; 40-49 years old, 2.1 per cent; over 50 years old, 1 per 
cent. What is not known but may be interesting to monitor is whether the 
percentage of students over 21 years old is increasing. 
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Table 10 1983 Deans' Beroeptions of the Effective 

Recruitment Methods Used to Maintain Student 
Enrollinent (n « 216) 



Very Effechiv^/Effechlve Recruitment 




% of 


Methodrs) Uaed 




Total 


Brochures Adv'ertislng Program 






Nailed to individuals and groi^ 


173 


80 .1% 


Included in exhibits/displays 


146 


67.6% 


Faculty carxy to meetings 


108 


50.0% 


Dean carries to meetings 


93 


43 .1% 


Open house or career days at school of 


153 


70*8% 


nursing 






ttEdntaln relationship with nursing practice 


150 


^ A Co. 

69*5% 


personnel 






HeLLntain relationship with hi^i school 


1 it it 

144 


00 •0% 


counselors 






Nursing happenings published in general 


144 


00 vOl 


Institution publication 






oGnooi QC nursing new&Letter/Duiiecins 


1 Oil 


!)/ 94% 


Rrcvide health fairs for ccnmunity 


120 


55*6% 


Utilize pre-nursing counselors 


97 


44 #8% 


Participate in college career fairs 


95 


il it flio. 

44*0% 


Describe generic BSN program at exhibits 


60 


27 •o% 


Use almnl to recruit students 


60 


27 .8% 


Maintain relationship with NSNA about 


44 


20 .4% 


recruitment 






Radio announcements of special nursing 


ill 
41 


19.0% 


evencs 






Posters about changes in nursing 


36 


16.7% 


Rrcvide school nurnes inf ormatdLon on BSN 


36 


16.7% 


program 






Deans meet with alunnl in distant areas tu> 


28 


13.0% 


give update on nursing program 






IV announcements of special nursing events 


22 


10.2% 


Use marketing firm to assist with 


14 


6.5% 


recruitment 
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C. Senior Student Reaflonfl for Qiooslng a Baccalaureate Program 



Ohe 1984 senior student sample responded to a series of questions about 
their reasons for choosing a generic baccalaureate program In nursing. TakHe 11 
lists students' perceptions of the most important reasons for choosing a 
baccalaureate nursing program. 



Table 11 1984 Senior Students* Perceptions of the ftost 
Important Reasons for Choosing a Baccalaureate 
Nursing Program (n = 743) 



Very anport-jant/Tmportant Reasonfs) 


_n_ 


% of 

Xotal 

93.3% 


Greater potential for personal and 


693 


pccfesslonal growth and deveLopnient 






Career and educational mobility 


688 


92.6% 


Personal motivation to acquire a college 
degree 

Status/oppoLtunity o£ baccalaureate 


666 


89.6% 


652 


87.7% 


preparation for nursing practice 
Qompcehensive scientific/liberal arts 






584 


78.6% 


background to ccmpleDaent nursing knowledge 






Barents' ej^ctation that you acquire a 


298 


40.1% 


college degree 






Gon^enient location of BSN program 


288 


38.7% 


Potential for nursing research 


222 


29.9% 



Cf note Is the strong en^hasls on personal and professional growth and 
development, and career and educational mobility perceived to be available fron 
having a baccalaureate degree. Convenience of location and parental expectations 
about attaining a college degree were not prominent reasons, suggesting the 
students made a conscious choice In seiLectliig their baccalaureate program. 

Half the respondents had been contacted ty or received information from 
another baccalaureate school prior to entering their program, and 40 per cent 
applied to more than one baccalaureate nursing program. OWo-thlrds did not 
consider entering a diploma or associate degree nursing program, while one-third 
did. Ghly 30 per cent of the student respondents (n » 224) Indicated their 
baccalaureate program used ary specific recruitment method that Influenced their 
decision to enter tiiat program. CC those so influenced, two-thirds identified 
brochures, letters and meetings as in^rtant, with lesser numbers (38 per cent) 
identifying a nursing school open house as important. Ohese student responses 
tend to concur with the kinds and extent of recruitment strategies identified ky 
deans. 
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Table 12 lists the most iinportant recruitment methods perceived b/ 1984 
senior students to have influenced their decision to enter their baccalaureate 
program* 

Table 12 1964 Senior Students* Percepticns of 
Important Recruitment Itethods That 
Influenced Oheir Decisloi to Enter 
A Baccalaureate Nursing Rrogram 
(n » 224) 



Very Mportant/Important 




% of 


Recruitment Method fa^ 


_n_ 


Total 


Brochures 


162 


72.3% 


Personal letter contact 


143 


63.8% 


Personal meeting contact 


130 


58.0% 


Nursing school open house 


85 


37.9% 


College career fair 


72 


32.1% 


Personal telephone contact 


72 


32.1% 


Flyers 


56 


25.0% 


Bulletins 


53 


23.6% 


Nursing school health fair 


36 


16 .1% 


Magazine 


24 


10.7% 


Posters 


22 


9.8% 


Journals 


21 


9.4% 


Radio announcement 


11 


4.9% 


W ad/ertisennent 


8 


3.6% 



As can be seen in T^e 13, 1984 senior students showed considerable 
variation in the time periods in whidi they made decisions to enter nursing. 



T^e 13 1964 Senior Students Keport on the Time 

Periods in Which the Decision to Pursue an 
Education in Nursing was Hade (n = 736) 



Prior to entering hi^ school (8 th grade or before) 
During the frediman year of hic^ school (9th grade) 
During the sophomore year of high school (10th grade; 
During the junior year of hi^ school (11th grade) 
During the senior year of hi^ school (12th grade) 
During the first year of college 
During the second year of college 
One or more years after compOLeting college 

education in another field 
Seven or more years after oompiLeting hi^ school 





% of 




Ttotal 


125 


17.0% 


27 


3.7% 


46 


6.3% 


94 


12.8% 


101 


13.7% 


71 


9.6% 


102 


13.9% 


54 


7.3% 


41 


5.6% 
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SBCnON lU. mFORmnDN id assist EBMIQ/FDTDRB aOEUnStS BHSARniNS nobsoc 
SKnif CF HBT 6RMIIXIB8 



Four hundred and thirty^tii^o students who participated in the 1984 student 
survey (1^^749) responded in Hay 1985 to a follow-up questionnaire one year after 
graduation, ihe 1984 follow-up respondents provided data in these four areas: 
A) perceptions of their nursing skills at tiine of assuniing first position in 
dinlcal nursing practioe; B) frequency of ^pLicatioi c£ theories, concepts, and 
principles in their nursing practice; C) involvement in patient care decisions; 
and D) actions undertaken when confronted by ethical dileonnas in clinical 
practice. It is hoped the infornation in this data base could be shared by 
deans with nursing service personnel to enhance dialogue about the preparation 
and emplcyment of nea graduates. Specifically, the terminal objectives of the 
curriculun could be compared with the agency's beginning level BN staff nurse job 
descriptions. If disparities exist about level of preparedness anchor focus of 
a professional nurse's role, the data base may provide c^rjective information 
about the current theoretical and clinical preparation of generic baccalaureate 
students. 



A. Peroeptionfl of Nursing Slcillfl the Time of Agsuning Firsh PQsltlon 
4n rUn^ral Mnrolnq Practloe 

1984 folla^up respondents were anked about their general level of 
preparedness at the time the^ began work as professional nurses. Ohirteen per 
cent of respondents felt very prepared, 59 per cent adequately prepared, 20 per 
cent minimally prepared, and 3 per cent felt unprepared. Hakle 14 presents 
respondents' perceptions of their preparedicss of various nursing skills at the 
time they assuned their first professional nursing positions in clinical nursing 
practice. When respondents were asked to reflect back a year, they responded 
that the^ felt well prepared in interpersonal and cannunicatiai skills, and 
generally well-prepared in clinical decisioirmaking and organizatior\/priority 
setting skills. >k>re than one-third of the respondents felt themselves to be 
minimally or not prepared in technical nursing skills and two-thirds felt lack of 
preparation in ccnputer skills. 
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TiU« 14i 1964 iBllow-U|p RMpondMTtt* Mrotptions 

oC Ibtir PE«MC«AiMt in Vtcf ocming Various 
Nursing Skills at tbs Tim 1h«y Assmsd 
1h«ir first Qinioal Nvirsing Hosition 
(n - 431) 



ViKy VtiBsctd^sisrsd 
^^■■■■^^■■■■■■^ 


n 


% of 


ttscaptutic ooMunioition 
sk2ls 


388 


90.0% 


ZnttrpKsonsl ctlations 
skills 


385 


89.4% 


OMirtinB^ting skills 


383 


88.8% 


skills 


371 
351 


86.9% 
81.5% 


Mtisnt tsartiino skills 


346 


80.3% 


OggmisstAoi^Bciority 
sstting skills 


310 


71.9% 


irolAfB SQlvii»<oliniosl 
dMisUm-MkUM skills 
Qnqp pcooMS smis 


306 
306 


71.0% 
71.0% 


»ct«lfla nursiiig 
skills 


239 


55.4% 


rtTTI*'^ AillS 


61 


14.1% 




ifln rf IhaoH— . <»ti«>|<-«. atM< Prlncipl»« In Their 



MA« 15 Ciiorts on bow frsqusntly 1964 fbUor-iqp respondBnts applied 
visioys thiort— I oanoqts and pclnci|i«fl in thair nursing pcactioe. Most of the 
oooksnb idnfcifiad as fts^uintly* or "Praquanbly" used. 

tm six pciasiy princiii— » oonoapts anVoc tteorias citad by 85 per oent of 
tiM c a mwlwls as Mt fcaqusnkly anAiad in thair dinioal nursing pcactioe 
warat tMBBBaotifi oosHnioation pciiidiias (93 pec cent) , patfaoptysiolo^ 
canoigts (A par OMfe)» nursing diagposia (87 J. par oant), nurong pcooesa (85.9 
par oaot)# oootlnui^ oC oar* oC patiants (85.6 par oant), and taachingAearning 
tiMQcy (65 par oHfc). teiioition oC health promotion oonoepta (83.8 per cent), 
laadKShip Brincliias (81 .3 par oanfc) and atUcal decision-Baking franevock (75.3 
par oMt) also vara will oooaiderad. Mrsing raaearch prindplea, role theory, 
and ckanga ttooiy ware not as intanaaly appliad but received attention. Oheae 
lait thraa prinafias and thaorias are not neceaaarily used on a ctaily basis but 
Ifltaodttantly as the naad arises. iSiia wy aooount for the lower rate of 
irraqoantly" reported. 
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Table 15 1964 FollOir-Up Respondents* Peroepblons 
Regarding AppLloatlon of aheorlesr 
OonceptSr and FrincipLes in 
Iheir Nursing Practice (n » 432) 



VerV ffr flmii»nf\Pr<rTiii»rrt^1 v llfled ADdLlcation 

of flhfifirHAa. Or^nGeritRa PrinolDlPfl 


n 


% of 


fDierADeutic cmmunlcatlcvi DrlnclDLes 


402 


93.0% 


Bathoisfaysioloav concects 


393 


91.0% 


Nurfilna diaano&is 


376 


87 .1% 


NurslnQ tarocess 


371 


85.9% 


ODntinuity c£ care principles 
TaachiiKi/learninQ theory 


370 


85.6% 


367 


85 .0% 


Health prcmotion concepts 


362 


83.8% 


Leadership principles 


351 


81.3% 


Ethical dedLsion^king f rania/ork 


325 


75.3% 


Stress managenient principles 


323 


74.8% 


Legal principles in health care 


312 


72.2% 


cultural concepts 


283 


65.5% 


Crisis intervention theory 


263 


60.8% 


Groi^ & development principles 


255 


59.0% 


Economic principles 


231 


53.5% 


Nursing tbeoiy/model 


221 


51.2% 


Change theory 


212 


49.1% 


Role theory 


209 


48.4% 


Nursing research principles 


96 


22.2% 



C TmyQltimAnt In Patient Pare DecAsiong 

The 1984 £allcw-*up respcwidents' reported on their involvement in patient 
care decisions (see ThKLe 16) • Orer 70 per cent of the respondents reported 
developing and implementing nursing care plans, making patient referrals, and 
giving primary care to patients* i^)proximately one-half of the graduates 
participated in patient rounds, coordinated discharge planning, or acted as team 
leaders* To date, less than 20 per cent of the respondents were members of 
nursing departiDent CGOinittees and quality assurance caonittees* Some respondents 
r^rted that they were not eligible to serve ca art/ nursing coomittees during 
their first year of emplcyment* 
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Table 16 1964 Folla/-Up Respondents* Irvolvement in 
Patient Care Decisions (n - 432) 







% of 


Pfetient Care Declslon/fStriif^iirp 


n 




Develop €uid inpLennent nursing care plans 


378 


88% 


Mate iHtient referrals to social worker* clinical 


335 


78% 


nnrflP flcecialiflt. cfaaQLain* dietician* etc* 
Provide larimarv care for soecif ic patients 






303 


70% 


BarticiTXite in ixitient arand rounds and/or patient 


235 


54% 


care conference 






Initiate and/or coordinate discfaarqe planning with 


214 


50% 


agency an(V(^ comnunity resources 






Act as team leader for care givers 


209 


48% 


Coordinate the total care provided a patient (s) by 


198 


46% 


a variety of health care providers 






Participate in discharge planning conference 


150 


35% 


Organize anchor conduct classes for patient 


84 


19% 


education 






Serve as a representativ i to nursing department 


71 


16% 


ocninittees 






Serve as a meonber of quality assurance oammittee 


47 


11% 



D. Achlonfl Undertaken When nonCronirfid ty RtJli^^ Dllanmafi In Clinical Prachioe 

Eranoatic changes in twentieth cenbuxy medicine and technology ha^e increased 
the emphasis and inclusion of ethics in nursing cnirricula. Nurse educators are 
concerned with the darelopoent of their students' capability to make ethical 
decisions that reflect sensitivity to ongoing complex alterations in health 
care. Providing quality hunan services underlies the philosophy and goal of 
professional nursing, ^eref ore, senior nursing students' e^spraisals of their 
ethical decision making abilities at the near completion of their programs and 
later after graduation when they are practicing in nursing would be beneficial. 

In terms of making ethical decisions, nearly three-fourths of the 1984 
senior students (n = 749} felt they were adequately prepared; the remainder felt 
minimally prepared. Sev'enty^tii^ per cent of the 1984 follow-up respondents 
reported being irvdved in resolving ethical issues in their clinical practice. 
tt/St respondents reported being able to identify moral aspects of nursing care, 
gather relev'ant facts, use resources in clarification of the issues, and clarify 
and apply their own values in assessing and resolving an ethical issue. Qose to 
one-half reported being active peurticipants in resolving the issue; being able to 
propose, choose, and act on alternative actions; and evaluate the outcome. 
Ethical frameworks/nodels, theories and principles, laws about nursing practice, 
and the Code of Nursing Ethics were less conmonly used. Table 17 lists the 
actions or activities most frequently taken fcy 1984 follow-ip respondents when 
confronted hi an ethical dilenna in their clinical practice. 
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Table 17 1984 Follow-Up Respondents' Actions/Activities 
Undertaken When Confronted ty an Ethical Dilemma 
in their Qinioal Fractioe (n s 432) 







% of 




n 
-.lib. 


Ttotal 


Able to identic the moral ascects of 


339 


78.7% 


nurflina 






Able to identify and utilize oontpetent 


305 


70.8% 








refiouToes to assist In the dariflcation 






Anr^ r^finltitlnn of the HiTpnwna 






Ahl @ tA ciAf*1iPr rp1 Pvan^ ^Ar4-a rpTai'ina to a 


300 


69.6% 








QDnscioufllv flrtfir and ami v cerflonal 


299 


69.4% 


vali£8 in assesslna and resolvlno an 






ethical 






Able to Txoroae alternative actions for 
resolvjbig the dilenma 


234 


54.3% 






Active participant in resolving the issue 


226 


52.4% 


Evaluate the resolutive action (s) taken 


206 


47.8% 


Able to choose and act on a resolutive 


191 


44.3% 


action 






ODnsciously apply ethical theories and 


171 


39.6% 


principles in resolving the dUacma 






Able to apply state/federal laas governing 


168 


39.0% 


nursing practice in regard to the issue 






ODnsciously utilize the Nursing Oode C3f 


166 


38.5% 


Ethics to help guide actions 






Utilize an ethical f rameworK/modeL to assist 


99 


23.0% 


in the assesanent and resolution of the 






dileniaa 







Ohe majority (greater than 74 per cent) of all respondents surveyed 
indicated that the most important factor in the developnent of their ethical 
decision-making skills was ethical content tau^t in nursing courses* Family 
influence was the second most frequently cited factor. Groip discussion in 
seminars and on nursing units in clinical agencies also was highly valued. 
Unfortunately this last factor was not listed in the 1984 Student Survey so its 
exact ranking cannot be determined prior to graduation. 
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SBCTIDN IV. TSBB^VKOBSIS CF aiUBOOenKll m/WmS NDBSHG SBSnCS SOFFS m 
MDBSINB IMULIIBB TBMT CAM ASSIST SIDEBIT aJNIGKL HtACTICS 



OaLlaboration in various forms between clinical agencies and schools of 
nursing increasingly has been seen by the parties in^rdved and ty the profession 
as important. Data was collected regarding: A) types of collaborative 
arrangements, B) perceived benefits from collaboration, and C) formal shared 
appointments cf faculty between schools of nursing and nursing service agencies. 

A. lypes/Pattfirnfi of Oa} 1 nhnrfltl 9P 

Table 18 displ^s areas of collaboration and the percentage of respondent 
schools that reported having these arrangeonents. Adjunct professorship 
arrangements and co-sponsorship of continuing education programs were the most 
widely reported types of arrangements. 



Table 18 1964 Deans' Report on the Collaboration Between 
Nursing Faculty and Qinical Agencies (n = 246) 







% of 


T^pes of (bllahoration 


_n_ 


Total 


Adj un jc professorship arrangentenbs with clinical 


162 


66% 


agencies 






C3osponsorE(hlp of prof esslcxial nursing continuing 


162 


66% 


educatloi pcograin(s) 






Research Involving clinical nursing studies 


140 


57% 


(Collaboration to examine current trende/lssues 


120 


49% 


In health care and the implications on nursing 






education and empLq/nait 






Projects to Increase the utility of limited 


44 


18% 


grants and finding sources avail ahle In nursing 






Devdopnent of new practice rdes for nurses In 


34 


14% 


alternative care s/stenis 







B. Benefits Perceived Frrm nn^^ahf>r^^'^<^n 

Cf the generic baccalaureate pcogranis participating in the Project, 51 per 
cent (n = 125) had formal reciprocal arrangements with clinical agencies. 
Another 10 per cent (n = 16) were planning to make agreements in the near 
future. Mong the schools with these arrangements, 54 per cent were 
universities, 24 per cent were academic health centers, and 22 per cent were four 
year colleges. 

An analysis of perceived benefits believ^ed to occur with collaborative 
arrangements (n = 125) is found in OSable 19. In general, the deans found 
collaborative arrangements enhanced conmunication and networking with agencies, 
assisted in the clinical placement of students, and enhanced faculty, nursing 
staff, and student satisfaction. 
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Table 19 1964 Deans' Report on the Benefits Perceived by 
Schools from Collaborative Efforts With Nursing 
Service (n « 125) 







% of 


Ber»fit(al 


n 




Enhanced comnunication network with clinical 


118 


94% 


agencies 






Maintained student clinical pLacesnents 


115 


92% 


with agencies 






Enhanced service staff and faculty satisfaction 


111 


89% 


and recognition 






Enhanced nursing student satisfacticm and 


106 


85% 


learning with clinical experiences 






Increeused nursing research endeavors 


101 


81% 


Increased ccmnunity and political networking 


99 


79% 


Enhanced nursing inage in the ccnmunity 


91 


73% 


Increased influenced and participation on 


83 


66% 


health care policy making in geographical 






area 






Qihanced staff productivity and influence an 


74 


59% 


patient outccmes 






Fostered cost contaiment throu^ sharing of 


67 


54% 


resources 







C Sihared Appolntanents of Baculty 

Haiy collaborative arrangeiDents have been achieved throu^ joint or shared 
faculty appointments between schools of nursing and nursing service agencies, 
aventy^eic^t per cent (n » 68) of the 1984 deans responded that their sdiiools 
have foxmal joint appointment arrangements. Hiese arranganents primarily 
irvdve clinical i^cialization and teaching roles. Resecurdi and teaching role 
conbinations were also frequently reported. OSiirteen per cent of all faculty 
teadiing on the baccalaureate level in these 68 schools hold shared appointments. 
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SBCnCN V. SBUDR HHB IIB tflUi WIS^TO 0QNCBRNIN5 'iUKlK 

BMOOIIMIBBMEB IREEARNTIDN 

lb provide bacoalaureate programs with national information concerning 
student reaction to their education, data were collected in the following areas: 
A) recruitment, B) course work in liberal arts and science disciplines and the 
degree of importance of courses to clinical practice, C) satisEaction with 
nuraing/nonnursing course work cuid support services, D) devdopnnent of clinical 
nursing skills, and E) perceptions of professional and personal growth since 
entering their nursing program, 

A. Recruitanent 

A series of questions was asked about ^cif ic influences on students' 
choice of their baccalaureate nursing program. Fif t^six per cent of the 1984 
respondents identified parents as the roost important influence follcwed b/ 
friends and a nurse. Recruiters/advisors were reported as important by 14 per 
cent of the students. Only 30 per cent of 1984 respondents indicated that 
their baccalaureate program used ary specific recruitment method that influenced 
their decision to enter that program, ihe three roost important strategies 
identified were brochures (66 per cent), personal letters (64 per cent) and 
personal meetings (58 per cent) . Ohe 1985 participants also identified brochures 
(52 per cent), personal letters (24 per cent) and academic a<^isozy system (24 
per cent) as strategies used in publicizing their program. Ohese responses tend 
to concur with the kinds and extent of reoruitnnent strategies identified ky 
responding deans (see Tfthle 10) . Ebrty^two per cent of 1984 participants and 40 
per cent of 1985 participants applied to more Mian one baccalaureate program. 
TWo-*thirdB of 1984 respondents did not consider entering a diplcroa or associate 
degree nursing program. NLnety^f our per cent of 1985 respondents indicated their 
knowledge about the differences amc»ig types of nursing programs influenced them 
in choosing a baccalaureate program. Ohcy indicated the^ primarily learned about 
the differences in types of nursing programs from professional nurses (56 per 
cent) and ponphlets about nursing programs (45 per cent) . 

B. CburflS Work In Liberal Arts and Sdenoe DiscipLines 

Qhe essence of university nursing education is a carefully balanced 
curriculun of liberal and professional education. Course work in the liberal 
arts undergirdB professional courses, as well as provides a broad, general, 
liberalizing education. 

Table 20 sunmarizes various courses offered in baccalaureate nursing 
currlcuLuns and the perceptions of 1984 senior students who completed the 
courses. For each course completed, information was collected from the 1984 
senior students about whether the course was required or dective and its 
in^rtance towards nursing clinical practice. 

In terms of frequency, psychology, the biological sciences, literature/ 
English, sociology, and research and st:atistics were most comnonly completed. The 
next most frequently required courses were mathematics and the j^sical sciences, 
f otLlowed ty history/political science, philosophy/ethics/logic and writing. 
Courses in economics and ccnputer technology were seLdom required but were 
elected seme respondents. Students were roost clearly able to see the cLlnlcal 
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application of biological sciences and ps/cholog/ (96-97 per cent of students 
rating them very important or important), management and legal (93-94 per cent), 
health carc/le^Elatlve policy (89 per cent) and socloLog/ and writing course 
work (84 pec cent) • students were most dubious about the importance of history/ 
political scionce and economics to nursing clinical practice* 



Haidle 20 1984 Senior Students' Report on Nonnursing Courses Including 
Completion of Cburses, Required versus Elective Courses, and 
the Ibiportance of Courses to Qinlcal Practice (n « 749) 



1 

Nonnursing Course fs^ 


Yes, 
Have or V •'11 
OnmDlete ODurfse 


If Yes, Was the 
Cburae Reaulred 


Very Itaportant/ 
Btiportant Application 
to Clinical Practice 






« of Total 


_n_ 


% of Yes 


_n_ 


% of Yes 


Social Sciences 
PEydiolog/ 


713 


95.2% 


676 


94.8% 


686 


96.2% 


Sociology 


684 


91.3% 


607 


88.7% 


568 


83.0% 




301 


40 .2% 


187 


62.1% 


133 


44.2% 


Scientific & Mathematical 


702 


93.7% 


680 


96.9% 


684 


97.4% 




602 


80.4% 


535 


88.9% 


480 


79.7% 


rei ui iwlua i .1 wax 


575 


76.8% 


453 


78.8% 


396 


68.8% 


uioeroi ALuo tt nuiKuixuxco 
Liter ature/EngL ich 


697 


93.0% 


620 


88.9% 


480 


68.9% 


History/Political 
ocienoe 


540 


72.0% 


356 


65.9% 


140 


25.9% 


HiilosoEtay , Ethics, 


515 


68.7% 


393 


76.3% 


336 


65.3% 




491 


65.5% 


400 


81.5% 


404 


82.3% 


Speech 


350 


46.7% 


255 


72.8% 


285 


81.4% 


Economics 


128 


17.0% 


41 


32.0% 


44 


34.4% 


Research & Statistics 


632 


84.4% 


573 


90.7% 


450 


71.2% 


Management 


374 


50.0% 


326 


87.2% 


351 


93.8% 


Health Care/Legislative 
Policy 


364 


48.6% 


311 


85.4% 


321 


88.2% 


Legal 


231 


30.8% 


186 


80.5% 


215 


93.2% 


Ccnputer Technology 


117 


15.6% 


30 


25.6% 


97 


82.9% 
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C. Satlgf achion with Nursing and Nonnurfilng Oourfles and Support Serviiaea 



Student satisEaction with a variety of nursing and nonnurslng oourses and 
siqpport servioes may be found in Table 21. The peroentiles in the table were 
based upn those \dio ana/ered the specific itenu 

Over three-fourths of the students were very satisElecl/satlsf ied with dinlcal 
and nondinical nursing oourses and the liberal arts, social science, scientific, 
and matheroatical courses. Dissatisfaction with courses was less than 11 per cent 
in all cases except for conputer courses (38 per cent) • 

In terms of mjpgort services, students were most satisfied with faculty 
making time available to discuss class work, adrisonent, and library and laboratory 
facilities. Students were dissatis£ied less than 15 per cent with the si^sport 
services except for job pHaceDoent services (27.5 per cent), career counseling 
(18.9 per cent) and financial aid services (18.0 per cent). It is interesting 
to note that economic rather than academic support services appeared to provide 
the greatest areas of dissatisEaction. 

When studentus were asked about the in^rtauce of concepts tau^t within 
their nursing courses, 91 per cent cf the 1984 seniors reported that the/ had 
learnecl/applied a nursing conoeptuaVtheoretical framework to planning and giving 
patient care, and 95 per cent cf the students felt the framework was effective or 
very effective. Nlnety-elg^t per cent of the students said their nursing knowledge 
in general was greatly improved or improved since beginning their baccalaureate 
program. Ninety-one per cent of the seniors believed their job related skills were 
greatly mpcoved or improved despite rating satLsCactlon with job placement 
services and career counseling as low. 
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O^e 21 1984 Senior Students Ratings of Satisfaction with Nursing and 
Nonnursing ODurses and Support Services 





Very 




Minimally 


Not 




Gourae Area/Servioe 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satiefied 


_Q 


Nursing courses 










Qinical oourseE/esiperlenoes 


259 


301 


124 


29 


713 


36.3% 


42.2% 


17.4% 


4.1% 




Fh/slcal assessment/courses 


193 


300 


153 


52 


698 


course work 


27.7% 


43.0% 


21.9% 


7.4% 




Nonclinical courses in 


154 


422 


110 


22 


708 


nursing major 


21.8% 


59.6% 


15.5% 


3.1% 




Nonnursing courses 












Liberal artE/huianities 


184 


395 


87 


9 


675 




27.3% 


58.5% 


12.9% 


1.3% 




Social sciences 


182 


390 


97 


9 


678 




26.8% 


57.5% 


14.3% 


1.3 




Scientific & roat-heonatical 


172 


387 


103 


9 


671 




25.6% 


57.7% 


15.4% 


1.3% 




ResearcVstatistics 


99 


290 


181 


70 


640 




15.5% 


45.3% 


28.3% 


10.9% 




Management 


82 


215 


100 


33 


430 




19.1% 


50.0% 


23.3% 


7.7% 




Health car^legiaLative policy 


66 


215 


130 


42 


453 




14.6% 


47.5% 


28.7% 


9.3% 




Legal 


58 


149 


80 


32 


319 




18.2% 


46.7% 


25.1% 


10.0% 




Ccmputer 


20 


52 


35 


65 


172 




11.6% 


30.2% 


20.3% 


37.8% 




Si^jport services 












A/aileibility of faculty to 


275 


322 


90 


25 


712 


discuss dciss work 


38.6% 


45.2% 


12.6% 


3.5% 




Library- facilities 


208 


264 


157 


80 


709 




29.3% 


37.2% 


22.1% 


11.3% 




Bersonal adrisement 


177 


286 


123 


68 


654 




27.1% 


43.7% 


18.8% 


10.4% 




Acad^c ad/isement 


166 


291 


159 


89 


705 




23.5% 


41.3% 


22.6% 


12.6% 




Laboratory facilities 


162 


362 


139 


39 


702 




23.1% 


51.6% 


19.8% 


5.6% 




Extracurricular activities 


139 


285 


87 


63 


574 




24.2% 


49.7% 


15.2% 


11.0% 




Campus sodal life 


136 


260 


93 


77 


566 


24.0% 


45.9% 


16.4% 


13.6% 




Campus health services 


120 


278 


131 


80 


609 


19.7% 


45.6% 


21.5% 


13.1% 




Financial aid services 


112 


197 


119 


94 


522 




21.5% 


37.7% 


22.8% 


18.0% 




Student housing 


95 


203 


56 


42 


396 


24.0% 


51.3% 


14.1% 


10 .6% 




Career counseling 


72 


215 


156 


103 


546 




13.2% 


39.4% 


29.6% 


18.9% 




Tutorial assistance 


70 


165 


78 


54 


367 




19.1% 


45.0% 


21.3% 


14.7% 




Job placeaonent services 


51 


138 


124 


119 


432 


11.8% 


31.9% 


28.7% 


27.5% 





ERIC 



D. Dev^opnent Qf riininal Miirging Skills 



T&ble 22 simuarizes the student dinlcal experiences as reported ky the 1984 
senior nursing students. As can be seen, medical- surgical, obstetrics, 
pediatrics, and ccxnnunity health e3q)erienoes predcniinated with a greater than 85 
per cent completion rate. Because the focus of roan/ baccala^ireate programs is 
not on special care units, experiences m the emergency room and intensive care 
units were not as frequent, fbiy other nDnhosfpital settings are being utilized. 
However, not every setting is used by each program, in suoDary, the traditional 
hospital settings still predominate for student clinical e^^riences. 

Hie mean nimber of clinical days in each area was calculated only for those 
students who had completed an e^qperience. Ohe mean range was from 3.5 days in 
the neonatal ICD to 27 days in medical-surgical settings. Ohe longest nunber of 
days were spent in hospital settings except for ocmmunity health nursing (16 
days) . 

In looking at student satisfaction with orientation to each clinical 
experience ccmpleted, three-fourths of the students were satisfied. Again the 
lowest percentiles occurred in the special care areas which are technically 
complex and not always appropriate for baccalaureate students. In addition, 
students reported the least number of clinical days in these specialty areas. 

Ohe students reported that their nursing skill developnent was strongest in 
those clinical areas in which they had the most e^qperienoe; that is, medical- 
surgical (88.6 per cent), comnaunity health (83.1 per cent), and peychiatry (80.1 
per cent) • Again, strong technical skill developonent was not as frequent in the 
specialty areas such as lOJ/CXXJ (60.6 per cent), neonatal lOD (46.9 per cent) and 
emergency room (48.3 per cent). 

!Dable 22 1984 Senior Students' Report on Oheir Cbmpleted 

Qinical E^qperienoes Including Mean Number of Dsys, 
Satisfaction with Orientation, and Skill Development 



for Each Area ^ 


n = 749) 










Very Satisfie^^ 


Very Strong/ 




Had Qinical 


i^iproxiinate 


Satisfied with 


Strong Skill 




Excerienoe 


Mean Number 


Orientation 


Develonnent 






% of 


Qinical Days 




% of 




% of 


Clinical Sites 


_IL 


lotal 


1 DayaS hours 


_IL 


iQtaL 


-XL. 




NedLcal-surgLcal 


683 


91.2% 


27.0 days 


629 


92.1% 


605 


88.6% 


Obstetrics 


677 


90.4% 


13.0 days 


574 


84.8% 


513 


75.8% 


Pediatrics 


662 


88.4% 


14.5 days 


573 


86.5% 


520 


78.5% 


Psychiatry 


657 


87.7% 


14.5 days 


572 


87.1% 


526 


80.1% 


Gonmunity health 


646 


86.3% 


16.0 days 


557 


86 .2% 


537 


83.1% 


Outpatient clinics 


468 


62.5% 


6.5 days 


371 


79.2% 


305 


65. % 


laVCOJ 


465 


62.1% 


6.6 days 


347 


74.6% 


282 


60.6% 


Nursing I. ^s 


341 


45.6% 


9.0 days 


295 


86.5% 


262 


76.8% 


Neonatal ICD 


277 


37.0% 


3.5 days 


205 


74.0% 


130 


46.9% 


Bnergency roan 


201 


26.9% 


4.0 days 


151 


75.1% 


97 


48.3% 


Esctended care 


175 


23.4% 


8.6 days 


147 


84.0% 


131 


74.9% 


facility 














HosEd.oe 


43 


5.7% 


4.0 days 


41 


95.3% 


29 


67.4% 
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E. ProfesslQnal and Pereonal Grwth Since Entering Iheir Nursing Pcoflram 



students were asked to oanpare their current skills, knowledge, and 
abilities with those th€y possessed at entry to the nursing program, ohe data in 
OJable 23 eho^ that students felt "mproved" or ^Sreatly Knproved" in most areas. 
As e^^cted, arer 90 per cent of the respondents reported most inproirement in 
nursing and general academic knowledge. Interpersonal, ccnmuniGation, and job 
related skills were equally dted as improved ky 91 per cent c£ the students, 
^e motivation to continue education after graduation was identified as the least 
iinproved area. Whether these students had intended to pursue advanced education 
at the tinie of entry into the baccalaureate program is unknown. It is unclear 
whether the ability to write and speeUc clearly did not inwove as much as 
in other areas because these abilities were high on adnnission, or if nearly 30 
per cent of these students are leaving college with writing and speaking skills 
minimally improved over hi^ school lev^el. Table 20 did reveal that 66 per cent 
of the students completed a formal writing course (required of 55 per cent) , and 
47 per cent a speech course (required of 35 per cent) . 



!Bable 23 1964 Senior Students' Perceptions of 
Professional and Personal Growth Since 
Entering Their Nursing Program (n » 744) 



Greatly Jmpcored/Jmpcaved 




% of 


Areas of Grcwth 




Ototal 


Nursing knowledge in general 


726 


97.6% 


General acadeaodc knowledge 


693 


93.2% 


General knowledge about living, 


683 


91.8% 


life and self 






Qomnunicaticxi skills 


682 


91.6% 


Interpersonal skills 


680 


91.4% 


Job related skills 


677 


91.0% 


SeLf-cwareness: ability to identify 


673 


90.5% 


strengths and weaknesses 






/Analytical problem solving skills 


643 


86.5% 


Leadership skills 


636 


85.5% 


Oomnitnent to a nursing career 


627 


84.3% 


Attitudes, values and personal 
qualities 


624 


83.8% 






Confidence in academic abilities 


608 


81.8% 


Cultural awareness and appreciation 


587 


78.9% 


Ability to Epeak clearly 


531 


71.4% 


Ability to write clearly 


516 


69.4% 


Motivation to continue education 


505 


67.9% 


after graduation 
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SBCnDN VI« SlSaaSBIBS ENELCSED to ABSBS^iySSIST STDBENT KRFOHNMKS 
GN SDOB BQMa«/lia:.HC-SN HOMDRKZCN 

Specific data were collected aboub predictors for successful perf omanoe on 
the NOiEX-fN examination and strategies prorided and used ky senior students to 
prepare for the NCLEX-SN examination, The topics surveyed in the deans" , 
students" and fQlla^i:^ questionnaires (1963-1986) included: A) predictors of 
successful student performance on NGLESC-SN examination, B) strategies provided 
and used b/ senior students to prepare for the NCLEX-fN examinationr and C) 1984 
f ollo^-ip respondents" perceptions about preparation and relevanq^ of the 
NCLEX-fN examination, 

A, Predic±Qrs of SucoessEul Shudent Performance on NQ:.EX-EN Examination 

In the 1984 Deans" Survey, 42 per cent (n = 103) of 246 deans reported that 
their schools conducted longitudinal studies to determine the best predictors for 
successful performance on the HCUSaXrWH exam, Ohe best predictors, as determined 
by deans at their individual schools, were identified as nursing course grades; 
GPft-pre-*nursing courses, especially science courses; SAT verbal score; and SAT 
math score. Other factors identified as inqportant predictors can be seen in 
Table 24, As can be seen college performance is much more inqportant than hic^ 
school performance. 



Table 24 1984 Deans" Report on Predictors of Successful 
Student Performance on the NOiEX-SN Examination 
(n = 103) 





Dearee of 


















MLnimally 


Not 




No 




lMz>rtant 


Immrtant 




icahle 


ResDonFie 






% of 




% of 




% of 




% of 




n Total 


n iQtal 




Total 


n_ Total 


Nucsing oourse grades 


84 


82% 


6 


6% 


0 


0% 


12 


20% 


GPft-Sdenoe grades in college 


74 


72% 


7 


7% 


1 


1% 


21 


20% 


GPft-Rre-nurslng courses 


67 


65% 


6 


6% 


7 


7% 


23 


22% 


SAT verbal score 


54 


50% 


3 


3% 


18 


18% 


30 


29% 


SAT math score 


45 


44% 


8 


8% 


17 


16% 


33 


32% 


GPft-hi^ school 


39 


38% 


17 


17% 


16 


15% 


31 


30% 


HiN (Qcmprebensive Nursing 


35 


34% 


10 


10% 


27 


26% 


31 


30% 


AchieveDoent Test) 


















NOiEX-RI DLagnosbic Test 


33 


32% 


4 


4% 


26 


25% 


40 


9% 


Hi^ school science grades 


33 


32% 


13 


13% 


21 


20% 


36 


35% 


AC!P-Bncp.i£h score 


32 


31% 


7 


7% 


27 


26% 


37 


36% 


ACF-math score 


30 


29% 


9 


9% 


26 


25% 


38 


37% 


ACT-science sco e 


29 


28% 


7 


7% 


29 


28% 


38 


37% 


Hi^ school r&J. 


22 


21% 


26 


25% 


20 


1S% 


35 


35% 
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B. Strategics Uaed hy Senior Wiirfllng Sfcudenta to Prerarf> for the NCLEX-FN 
Examination 

Ihe type of strategies empLcyed ky senior nursing students in 1984 (n » 634) 
and strategies empicyed ty students in 1985 (n a 718) to prepare for the N(LEX-FN 
examination are OGmpared in HaJbLe 25. Rwien of ooimercially prepared diagnostic 
tests was very popular. 

Table 25 A Qompariaon of Spec±fic Strategies Bntplcyed to 
prepare for the NGLEX-fN Exendiation ty Senior 
Students in 1984 (n » 634) versus Senior Students 
in 1985 (n = 718) 





1984 


Student 


1985 


Student 




Survey 


airvev 






% of 




% of 


NCLEX Preparation Strategies 








Ototal 


Review class notes/exans 






561 


78% 


Use oomnercial diagnostic tests 


351 


56% 


488 


68% 


(i.e. Hosby's, Assess-a-Test) 










Use diagnostic standardized natioial 




-* 


427 


59% 


nursing achievrenent test given at 










school of nursing 










Attend special NOiEX-fN preparatory 


167 


26% 


416 


58% 


dasses/oourses 










Attend a class ky your school on 






141 


20% 


test-taking strategies for a 










standardized exam 










Other (review books, stu(^ group. 


185 


25% 


102 


14% 


etc) 











Not inciLuded in 1984 Survey 



C 198A Follcw-Up Respondents' Peroeptionfl Ab out Preparation/Iteleyancy of 
NCLEX-ro Examination 

1984 follo^ip respondents repealed that 52 per oent had attended a ^cial 
NCLEK-RI preparation dass/oourse. Ei^ty per oent o£ the respc^dents were 
satisfied with their larel c£ pteparediess for talcing the NCLEX-RI exam. When 
asked to check those strategies tiiat th^ would reocxcroend using to prepare for 
taking the N(LEX-SN exam, 80 per cent checked coniDerGlal diagnostic testB/ie/iea 
books. See Table 26 for additional strategies reconmended ty respondents. 
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nfal* 26 1964 Fbllor-Up Htiixmdintt' S^ccnasndatlonB of 
Sptdf ic VMparatoiy Activities for niking the 
NCLflX-m fiodninetlon (n « 432) 







% of 




n 




UtillM ooHMCdal dUgnottic teftVrevi«# 


345 


80% 


bookt 






Attend epeoial KLBX-m preperetlon 


213 


49% 


cAeMi^ODurne 






Review cdeee note^exne 


184 


43% 


Hike a dUpnstio etendurdlsed mtlonal 


166 


38% 


nucaing eohiflveMnt teet offered ky your 






tfhpffl oC nureing 






Attend • dtea on teet-teking etretegies for 


122 


28% 


• etendKaised exM 







About cne-haif of the 1964 follow-up pertidpants responded that the 
MGLB-ni eaai was genecally IndLoatlve of the knowledge and akUls needed ty a 
begin n i n g lerd baooalaureate prepured nurae. See Table 27 for other Feroeptions 
about the MOA-ni emdnation. 



IMQle 27 1984 Mlow-Cp Respondents' Perceptions 
About the NOEX-FH BxoninAUon (n - 432) 







% of 


Ihe MOa-m •xm queationa reflected the 
content tau^t in nuraing pR>gran 

IKLB-IH exBB queationa were indicative 
of what a beginning level beocalaureate 
prepaced nucae dwdd be able to do in 
fUinirtf pcactice 

Hm MOJDE-Hi eaaai queationa were oob 
indicative at the tiieccetiaa knoidedge a 
beginning lavei baooalaureate prepared 
nurae rtiould have to practice safe nursing 
oare 


212 
188 

123 


49% 
44% 

29% 


llie NCLBHM eoai queationa d> not reaect 
the dlnioai, dedslona a beginning level 
baooelaureafee pcepired nurae auat aake 


107 


25% 



Boptf uUy liating pcadlctoca for euooeaiCul perfoxmance on the NOEX-FN exem 
and noting apecif ic atrabegiea ueed to enhance etudent perf omance will be 
beliCid. to thoae adioQla who nay be experiencing dLff icultieB now or in the 
future vith atudenta paaaing the iklex-III eaudnatlon. 
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fiBCnCN VIZ. 



I TOB UQUIB BOELOXBD BY SCBOCLS ID SDOQBSSEOUiY HKVIEB OJSAR, 

QDNQDSB, ncnnL nffonmai MOOT BAasojvmBim MiBsiiB iitoGi»i6 

JO A VMOm OP RBLIC8 



Ohere is a need £or the public to mderetand who a pcofesslonal nurse is, 
how the/ are educatedf and vAiat they do. Questions were asked in the 1983 and 
1984 Deans' Surveys regarding their perceptions on how to present a dear and 

Joaitive image of the professional nurse. Deans were asked for their suggestions 
n regard to increasing the public's awareness and reoogniticxi of the value of 
baccalaureate preparation for nursing practice. Data were collected regarding: 
A) the main hurdles faced bf generic baccalaureate prograroSf and B) activities to 
describe the value of baccalaureate prepared nurses to a variety of publics. 

A. Main HurdLea Eaoed ty Generic nlurrm^ tuvt^t-J^ Proyrama 

Enrollment in baccalaureate progranus in nursing (generic and RN) is now 
about 40 per cent of the enrcUment in all Ri-preparing programs; 20 years ago, 
it was 21 per cent (HiN) . Host responding deans (89 per cent) agreed that generic 
baccalaureate pcogroDUi ho^e remained a minority within the field of nursing. 
Tsble 28 presents respondents' perceptions a£ the main hurdles faced ly generic 
baccalaureate pcogrons. It reflects strong agreement that the major hurdles 
have been a lack a£ agreement within the profession about the three types of 
nursing preparation and the impact of economic issues. 

Table 28 1983 Deans' Fercepti(»is of Snportant 
Hurdles Faced ly Generic Baccalaureate 
nrogrems (n » 194) 



Very anporfamfc/Immrtanh Hiir«^l*>rB^ 

AD nurses hove seme licensure as dLplana, 
BSN nurses 

Failure to educate oonsuners about 
differences in nursing preparation 

Disagreement among nursing leaders as to 
vhat constitutes preparation for 
professional nursing 

Nursing shortages that led to roxt- 
discriminate enjoyment of all three 
types of educationally prepared RNs 
for tbe same positicm 

Negative attitudes f rem directors of 
nursing practice about BSN nurses 
related to their own backgrounds 

influence exerted hf hospital admini- 
strative structure relating to costs 
and power 

Historical entraicfamoit of the hospital 
schools 

emission of word technical in describing 
AEN prepared nurse 

Econcmic issues forcing the selection of 
the least costly nursing education 
progrm 



186 
183 
177 

174 

173 

167 

158 
154 
149 



% of 
Ttotal 

95.9% 

94.3% 

91.2% 

89.7% 

89.2% 

86.0% 

81.5% 
79.4% 
76.8% 
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Baccalaureate education for nursing practice is now endDrsed ky official 
statements from four major nursing organizations— MCN, AGNE, ANA, and IdN— as 
well as specialty nursing groups, in addition, the report from National 
Oonmission on Nursing included the statement that baccalaureate education for 
nursing was achiev^able. The oomnission reconinended that more education for 
nurses at both baccalaureate and graduate lev'eLs be encouraged (NCN) • While 
nearly all respondents felt this progress should be interpreted more psitiveLy 
to nursing and nonnursing conmunities, only about half believed that this 
siqpport would help to diEfpel the "nurse is a nurse is a nurse" image. M3re 
definitive approaches such as separate licensure for the baccalaureate prepared 
nurse and requiring baccalaureate preparation as the minimun entry level for 
professional nursing practice were suggested. 

B. Ttecfaniquea utA-ji^^A teacribe tfie Value of Baccalaureate EAication 

In the 1984 Deans' Survey, three-fourths of the schools (n = 178) reported 
being involved in activities to inform the public about the value of the 
baccalaureate prepared nurse. Ohe most frequently used techniques are listed in 
Table 29. Additional activities reported deans included: meetings with 
commiiiity leaders, local hospital boards, anc|/or hi^ school counse: ^rs; 
sponsoring job fair^/career days; publishing of articles; preparing cdspla/s 
about nursing to be placed in the ooinmunity; and offering health care courses to 
general college students on topics such as stress, nutrition, and planning for 
health. 

Table 29 1984 Deans' Report on the Nursing School 
Techniques Utilized in Describing to a 
Variety of Publics the Value (£ the 
Baccalaureate Prepared Nurse (n = 178) 







% of 


Techniques 


_n_ 




Cffered Gcnmunity Health Fairs 


152 


85% 


Prepared materials on baccalaureate 


U6 


65% 


nura^ng education for hi^ school 






counselors 






Actively iwoLved with legiGlators to lobty cm 


112 


63% 


nursiiig education/pcactice issues 






Worked collaboratively with nursing 


88 


49% 


organizations on image projects 






Met with adDoinistrators of bealtb-care 


84 


47% 


organizations to discuss the merits of 






hiring baccalaureate-pcepared nurses 






Worked collaboratively with the baccalaureate 


62 


35% 


nursing progrenus 






DeveLope4^participated in comnunity pcogram(s) 


47 


26% 


(ra^o, IW, public foruons) to advertise 






the value of baccalaureate nursing 






Iteceived funds to stu<^ and/or dev^eLop 


5 


3% 


programs to examine the image of 






baccalaureate nursing 
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SBCnCN VIII. SODRCSB CF SM3BIIOIXl^k]IS&«^^ HTEH MDRSINS aiEU3QlBir 

GNB OMR AETBt GRMXUCnCII 



The main purpose of the 1984 Folloi^up Survey (n » 432) was to obtain 
Information about student transition to dlnlcal practice. The main areas 
covered were: A) job market, salaiy and type of agency selected after graduation, 
and B) level of satisfaction with ^db factors one year after graduation. 

A. Job Market, fffllflrYf flnd Type of Aqenqy Selected After nrarliafinn 

Nearly all 1984 follow-up respc»idents (96 per cent) reported being enployed 
as an RN at the time of the survey. tt>st respondents (73 per cent) reported 
having no difficulty finding their first SN position. When they first started 
working as RNs, respondents (n » 396) reported earning a mean average salary of 
$9.24 per hour (SD 1.20). GWo-thlrds reported their employer did not give a pay 
differential for a baccalaureate degree; of those that did, the average was five 
per cent above the base salary for a beginning level BN. tt>st 1984 follow-up 
respondents (47 per cent) were empLcyed In medical center hospitals. Ihe 
majority reported working on a medLcal-sur^cal unit In a hospital setting for 
their first position. Ohose taking second positions frequently diose a ^clal 
care area or coniaunlty healtl)/hcme health setting. 

B. Level Qg Satisfaction with Job Eachors 

At one year after graduation, two-thirds of the respondents were In their 
original jobs, vMle 28 per cent had had two posltlcxis and 3 per cent three or 
more. Tt^e two most frequent reasons given for changing positions were 
dissatisfaction with previous position (34 per cent) , and moving to another 
geographical area (25 per cent). 

Table 30 presents 1984 foLlow-ip respondents" level of satisfaction with 
various job components at their place of emplcyment. Ohe opportunity to work as 
peers with other health team members, the quality of care provided at the 
Institution, and the Institution's philosophy were the major sources of 
satisfaction reported. Ohe factors with which they were least satisfied were 
staffing patterns and opportunity for prcnctlorv^ad^ancement. When asked about 
organization of nursing care, 74.6 per cent of 1984 follow-up respondents were 
"Very Satisfied" and "Satisfied" with primaiy care versus 63.3 per cent of the 
1984 foLlow-ip respondents with team nursing. Elease refer to Section III 
regarding 1984 foUow-ip respondents* assesanent of their level of clinical 
skills and Involvement In patient-care decisions. 
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Table 30: 1984 Follow-Up Respondents' Ratings of 
Satisfaction with Job Factors (n » 431) 



Very Satl st le<v Sati st led 




% of 






Tatfll 


Opportunity to work as a 


346 


80 .2% 


peer with otner nealtn 






team mennbers 






Quality of care proyrided 


333 


77,2% 


at institution 






fhilosopty o£ institution 


318 


73,7% 


compleDnents personal/ 






professional philosophy 






Fringe benefits (vacationr 


312 


72.4% 


holidays, health insurancer 






sick leave 






urientation 




CO 


Opportunity to work to 


277 


64.2% 


full potential 






Opportunity tO£ pccmotic^r 


185 


42 .9% 


advancement 






Open ccmnuni cation channels 


236 


CA OO. 

54 .8% 


Support of supervisory personnel 


252 


58.5% 


Opportunity to parti clpatze 


O P P 

255 


59.1% 


in dedslon-iDaking 






Oontinuing education/ 


271 


62.9% 


in-service programs 






Good salary and compensation 


263 


61.0% 


Retirenent plans 


226 


52.4% 


Tuition-r eimbur sement 


220 


51.0% 


program 






Job sharing 


219 


50.8% 


Staffing patterns 


189 


43.8% 
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SDMAIOr 



To aooonpLish the primary purpose of the Generic Baccalaureate Nursing 
Data Rrcject, information was collected in a number of areas that included 
recruitment, cystan interrelationships (institution, cGmnunity, anchor clinical 
agencies) , student developient, career plans, and student transition into 
clinical practice. MCN member deans and representative samples of their senior 
nursing students provided the data necessary to successfully carry out the 
objectives of the E^oject. To make the data available and accessible to a 
variety of constituents, the findings ha^e been published in a major sunmary 
report, journal articles, and presented at national professional meetings. 

Ohe findings at the time of these surveys (1983-1985) indicated that generic 
baccalaureate pcogrems were having no difficulty recruiting nursing students and 
that enrollment levels were being maintained. No marked differences in the 
quality of applicants for their pcograofis over the two^ear period were noted. 
Host schools did not utili2e vigorous recruitm^t strategies but relied on 
general services of the institution. An examination of inqportant recruitment 
strategies used schools revealed that over 50 per cent of the deans did the 
following: published brochures and bulletins about their program; hosted open 
houses, career days, health fairs ancl/or other nursing events; and prcmoted 
relationships with hi^ school counselors, institution recruiters, and nursing 
service personnel. 

In looking at interrelationships, most deans believed their schools had a 
good relationship with their parent institution, were given funds equivalent to 
other similar size programs, and had adequate funds to meet their program needs. 
Ohey bdieved that making the ccnmunity more aware of the value of the 
baccalaureate prepared nurse was important for tiie long term survival of generic 
baccalaureate programs. Redprocal arrangements with clinical agency personnel 
have been very valuable in prcmoting conmunication, conserving scarce resources, 
and jji^oving clinical e3^rienoes for students, m turn, both professional 
nurses and faculty have been able to enhance their professional development which 
impacts positively on the reputation of the school, ohe recent trends in health 
care, especially prospective p^ment reimbursement, have impacted on schools 
and will likely influence seme changes in curricula and clinical e^^rienoes of 
future nursing students. 

Td develop a data base that would assist adninistrators in current and 
future academic planning, it was in^rtant to survey senior students' perceptions 
of their personal and professional growth and development, at the ccxn^letion of 
their program. In addition, career goals, job opportunities, and potential 
a<}}ustments to new professional nursing rdles were es^ored. Ohe majority of 
scudents reported grcwth and devdopoent in all general and nursing academic 
areas indicating satisfaction with their courses. An exceptic^ was in the area 
of ccmputers, which appears to be at an elementary stage of developnent in most 
nursing schools. In regard to career preparation, students did not perceive job 
placement services or career counseling at the institution to be that helpful. 
Respondents indicated that they received some jdD related information throu^ 
nursing courses or self study. 
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Host follcw-up respondents felt prepared for their first clinical positicxi; 
th^ were usually working in hospital settings on medical-surgical units. Hie 
fdlGW-up respondents reported frequently applying therapeutic communication 
principlesr pathoptYsidog/ concepts, nursing diagnosis, nursing process, 
continuity of care principles, and teaching/learning theories in clinical 
practice. They indicated the/ were irvolved in developing and implementing 
nursing care flans, giving primary care to patients and making patient referrals. 
In terms of job satisfaction, the/ rated opportunities to work as a peer with 
other health team members and quality of care rendered at the institution very 
highly. Ohey were least satisfied with staffing patterns and opportunity for 
promotion advancement • 

Ihe Generic Baccalaureate Nursing Data Project provided a valuable 
opportunity to initiate and dociment a national data base on the educatJ.onal 
preparation of the professional nurse. Althou^ these findings are fairly 
oomprdiensive and indicative of recent happenings in generic baccalaureate 
nursing programs, they represent an initial beginning and will only remain 
relevant through an ongoing monitoring system. 



EKLC 
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